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FALSEHOODS ABOUT WYOMING. 

Not long ago, an anonymous pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Tested by its Fruits’’ was pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Association 
Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women. It asserted, among other things, 
that while gambling goes on in other 
States, it is the peculiar distinction of 
Wyoming that gambling is licensed there. 
It also asserted that, under the present 
laws of Wyoming, no city or town is 
allowed to forbid gambling; that there is 
less restriction upon the sale of liquor 
than in most other States; and that homi- 
cide is held to be excusable when com- 
mitted under sufficient provocation, and 
without the use of a dangerous weapon, 
This last law, the anonymous author in- 
sinuated, was probably framed on purpose 
to secure the acquittal of persons who 
killed their fellows in quarrels arising out 
of gambling disputes. 

A copy of the pamphlet was mailed to 
Chief Justice Groesbeck, of Wyoming, 
with a request for information as to the 
truth or falsity of these statements. He 
answered that his term as Chief Justice 
had just expired, and that he could there- 
fore reply with more freedom than when 
he was in office. After mentioning a num- 
ber of other States where gambling is 
legalized, he continues: 


Iam notan apologist for the law, and 
have fought it in season and out of sea- 
son. The excuse for its existence is that 
gambling would be carried on at any rate, 
and that the State ought to have some 
revenue from it, and place it where it 
could be under police espionage. Your 
people do not understand that, in pioneer 
communities,it is considered as respectable 
to do openly what in other communities 
is practised in secret. However, the law 
has been modified in such a manner as to 
relegate the matter of licensing gaming in 
municipalities to the several city councils. 
Iam happy to say that in this, the Uni- 
versity town of the State (Laramie), 
gambling is forbidden by heavy penalties, 
and has been for many years, and this 
result has been very largely owing to the 
persistent efforts of the ladies of the 
Ww. ae. Us 

2. Our liquor laws are not less restric- 
tive than those of other States not under 
prohibition; indeed, our liquor licenses 
are very heavy, the annual licenses here 
being $800, and in other towns $500. The 
laws and ordinances aresevere against the 
sale or furnishing of liquors and tobacco 
to minors, and against the furnishing of 
the former to habitual drunkards. 

3. The law in relation to ‘‘excusable 


homicide’ was repealed over six years 
ago, and was succeeded by the Crimes 
Act of Indiana. The old statute never 
received such an absurd construction as 
that placed upon it in the circular of the 
Anti-Suffrage Association, and it did not 
operate to shield any murderers while it 
was in force. 

4. The number of murders committed 
in Wyoming is very few, and human life 
is held as sacredly here as elsewhere. We 
are a law-abiding people. This must be 
our reputation abroad, as our State and 
municipal bonds sell ata premium. This 
would not be the case were we known to 
be a dishonest or lawless coramonwealth, 
as nothing is more sensitive than capital 
in this respect. 

5. The influence of the women voters 
has always been on the side of temperance, 
morality and good government, and op- 
posed to drunkenness, gambling and im- 
morality. The ‘‘age of consent’’ is eigh- 
teen years, an advance, | think, on New 
England legislation in this regard. 

6. Our constitution is broad and liberal, 
and our laws are progressive and whole- 
some. Three-fourths of the jury can ren- 
der a verdict in a civil case; our election 
laws are based on the Australian system; 
our schools are excellent, and sparsely 
settled school districts receive a stipulated 
sum from the public moneys before they 
are apportioned pro-rata among the pupils; 
child labor is prohibited, and cruelty to 
children is punished severely; our prisons 
aid jails musi be cleauly kept and the 
inmates treated humanely; the irrigation 
laws are the best in the arid regions; and 
in fact, our code of laws, taken as a whole, 
is progressive and cleanly. 

7. The influence of women upon our 
legislation and our elections has been 
marked. Party conventions have aban- 
doned nominating corrupt, dishonest or 
immoral men, as they cannot obtain 
the ‘‘woman vote.’’ Our elections are 
orderly, and so are the primaries. Wyo- 
ming women have exercised the franchise 
generally, and there are scarcely any who 
do not vote. The ladies have not been 
office-seekers. The position of County 
Superintendent of Schools in the several 
counties has been generally conceded to 
them, and they seem to excelin that place. 
The State Superintendent is a lady, and 
makes a very efficient ofticer. 

Impartial suffrage is firmly fixed in the 
affections of our people, and the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1889, which framed 
our present organic law, passed the 
woman suffrage clauses with but one dis- 
senting vote. 

It must always be borne in mind that 
the women voters constitute only about 
one-third of our voting strength, and that 
their influence would be greater were 
there not such a disparity betweeh the 
male and female voters. 

We have lost nothing, but have gained 
much, by twenty-eight years of equal 
rights, and we have been taught by the 
best teacher, Experience, to believe with 
Emerson that, if all the vices are to be 
represented as political factors, some of 
the virtues should be. We have fewer in- 
sane, fewer divorces and fewer resident 
criminals in proportion to our population 
than the male suffrage States. These 
claims can be easily veritied. 

The moral tone of our State is improv- 
ing, owing to the influence of the women 
electors, who are as modest, womanly and 
God-fearing as those of New England; and 


we would not discard the ‘‘home element’”’ 
in our politics if we could. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. V. S. GROESBECK. 

Laramie, Wy. 

Hon. H. V. 8S. Groesbeck’s statement in 
regard to the small percentage of divorces 
in Wyoming is more than borne out by 
Statistics. Full suffrage was granted to 
the women of Wyoming in 1869. Accord- 
ing to the U. S. Census, during the twenty 
years from 1870 to 1890, divorce in the 
United States at large increased about 
three times as fast as the population. In 
the group of Western States, omitting 
Wyoming, it increased nearly four times 
as fast as the population. In Wyoming it 
increased only about half as fast as the 
population. 

Yet in Wyoming, as in most. other 
Western States, divorce is not particularly 
difficult to obtain. This makes it the 
more remarkable that so few persons wish 
to be divorced. Evidently, the result of 
equal suffrage has not been to break up 
the home. ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


THE SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


Speaker Bates of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, Rev. Ida C., 
Hultin, Rev. Dr. Lorimer, and Represen- 
tative Jones of Melrose are among the 
speakers who have promised to be present 
at the Woman Suffrage Festival on May 
27, besides Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Livermore, 
Mr. Garrison, Mrs. Cheney, and the “old 
guard’? generally. Those who want tickets 
should secure them early. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF “ANTIS.” 


On Wednesday afternoon, April 28, there 
was held in New York the annual meeting 
of the ‘‘New York State Association Op- 
posed to the Extension of the Suffrage to 
Women.” The representation was so 
small that the drawing-room of the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones accommo- 
dated all whocared to come. Mrs. Arthur 
M. Dodge read an extraordinary report of 
the work of the Association during the 
year, claiming that the efforts of the 
‘fantis’’ had defeated suffrage all over the 
United States. No mention was made of the 
successes in Idaho, So. Dakota and Wash- 
ington, and the figures of the vote in the 
British House of Commons were reversed, 
so that the signal victory there was made 
to seem a defeat, and the bill for Parlia- 
mentary suffrage was declared killed. The 
report closed by asserting that ‘‘Legisla- 
tures are universally inclined to grant 
what women ask, but that the appearance 
of even a few women in organized oppo- 
sition to the demand for the ballot is 
sufficient to defeat it.”’ 


A very bright equal suffrage drama, for 
two performers, is one of the features of 
the Woman’s Journal this week. 
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WOMEN AND THE SCHOOLS. 
A Boston teacher writes to the Woman's 
Journal: 


At the meeting of the School Board, 
reported in your last issue, Mr. Anderson 
laid down the following proposition: ‘*The 
elementary schools of Boston are to-day 
in an unsatisfactory condition, as a result, 
largely, of the preponderance in them of 
women teachers.”’ 

The course of reasoning by which he 
establishes this proposition is as follows: 
First premise, the work accomplished in 
the elementary schools is of poorer quality 
than it was twenty years ago. Second 
premise, the discipline has, during the 
same peiiod, deteriorated. Third premise, 
the number of male teachers is propor- 
tionally less than it was twenty years ago. 
Conclusion, the deterioration of the 
schools is due to the decrease in the pro- 
portional number of male teachers. Evi- 
dently there is a missing link in the chain 
of reasoning. That missing link must 
plainly be, in order to lead up to Mr. 
Anderson’s conclusion, men are better 
teachers and disciplinarians than women. 
Supplying this before Mr. Anderson's 
conclusion, we have a complete chain of 
reasoning, and if the chain be sound in 
every part the women must be content to 
bear meekly the pointing of the finger of 
masculine scorn. 

But let us examine the premises: 

First, the quality of the work is poorer 
than it was twenty years ago. Is it? | 
think the evidence Mr. Anderson brings 
on this point should be admitted as con- 
clusive. He says it is the testimony of 
nearly all the High School masters that 
the children entering their schools are not 
as well prepared as they were twenty 
years ago. Large numbers of High School 
assistants, as I happen to know, testify to 
the same effect. It is not reasonable to 
suppose that so many intelligent men and 
women would be all mistaken on a matter 
about which they have the best possible 
means of information. Therefore, we 
will admit the first premise. 

Second, the discipline of the elementary 
schools is weaker than it was twenty 
years ago. Isthisso? If I were to rely 
wholly on the results of my own observa- 
tion, I should say that it is distinctly not 
so. Still, there is abundant reason why 
it should be true, and as the field of 
observation of any one person must neces- 
sarily be limited, | am willing to disre- 
gard my own observations and accept the 
dictum of the supervisors, viz.: that when 
they began their work in the schools, 
some twenty years ago, the discipline was 
better than it is to-day. The second 
premise, then, may stand. 


Third, the proportional number of men 
teachers is less than it was twenty years 
ago. This premise, unless my arithmetic 
is very much at fault, is not true. I do 
not happen to have at hand the manual 
for 1877, but I have compared 1874 and 
1894, and the result would not vary greatly 
from that obtained by comparing 1877 and 
1897. In 1874 there were, I think, 573 
regular teachers in the grammar schools 
—special teachers being excluded — of 
whom 87, or 15 per cent., were men. In 
1894 there were 675 teachers, of whom 
109, or 16 per cent., were men. I have 


run through the manuals hastily, but | 
think my result is substantially correct. 

Evidently, Mr. Anderson’s proposition 
falls to the ground with the failure of 
this premise. If the proportional number 
of women teachers is about the same that 
it was twenty years ago, the admitted 
deterioration of the schools during the 
last twenty years clearly cannot be charged 
to a growing preponderance of women. 

But just for the sake of completing the 
inquiry into the premises essential to the 
drawing of Mr. Anderson’s conclusion, let 
us examine the premise which he neces- 
sarily implies: Men are better teachers 
and better disciplinarians than women. 
As to their being better teachers, I have 
not, and I suppose Mr. Anderson has not, 
anything to offer in the nature of evidence. 
We can only set opinion against opinion. 
Men generally think men are better teach- 
ers than women, and women generally 
think women are better teachers than 
men. It is probable that both opinions 
rest mainly on prejudice, and the expres- 
sion of either by those who hold it is in 
very bad taste. But to the alleged super- 
iority of men as disciplinarians, | can offer 
something in the nature of evidence tend- 
ing to disprove the allegation. Recently 
we have had two fires in Boston school- 
houses in which the executive head was a 
man. On both occasions that vigorous 
central authority necessary to prevent a 
panic was lacking, and on both occasions 
a panic occurred. In onecase the master, 
though present, was ill, but in the other 
case the master was present and physically 
sound, so far as appears; yet on both 
occasions the discipline of the school was 
not equal to the strain upon it, and a con- 
dition of disorder prevailed, dangerous to 
life and limb. How different.the conduct 
of affairs at the Cambridge fire, a few 
weeks ago! Here the principal was a 
woman. Steadily as a company of vet- 
erans, the children, some of whom had 
actually seen the bursting flames, marched 
down the stairs and out at the doors, not 
a file broken, not a step out of line, nota 
cry uttered. That was discipline; the 
Boston cases were otherwise. The par- 
ents and the city government of Cam- 
bridge have since given proof that they 
know good discipline when they see it, 
and I doubt whether they would feel 
quite safe about exchanging their woman 
principal for a man from Boston. I know 
that one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer, and these three cases do not prove 
that women are better disciplinarians than 
men, but they tend to prove it, and they 
are worth more as evidence than the con- 
trary opinion of thousands of male teach- 
ers. By the way, it is generally forgotten 
that educational experts are not all of the 
male sex. When expert opinion on such 
matters is needed, women experts, as well 
as men, should be summoned. 

It seems to me that Mr. Anderson’s 
proposition is not established. It is not 
possible to lay the blame for the deteriora- 
tion of the elementary schools during the 
last twenty years—admitted on the testi- 
mony of the superintendent, supervisors, 
and high school masters—upon the women 
teachers. It belongs elsewhere. As this 
communication is addressed to a woman 
suffrage journal, which could hardly be 
expected to afford space in its columns 


-etc., etc. 


for the discussion of educational ques- 
tions, I will not point out here just the 
place or places where the blame belongs; 
but I am ready to lay before Mr. Ander- 
son several propositions upon the subject 
which I think I can establish to his satis- 
faction. 


 »_ 


SUFFRAGE FAIR NOTES. 

A meeting of those interested in the Fair 
was held on Tuesday afternoon at 3 Park 
Street, Boston. The great meeting to 
express the sympathy of American women 
with Greece diminished the attendance; 
but those who came were in earnest, and 
a number of excellent plans were laid. 

Mrs. Anna C. Hallowell, of West Med- 
ford, will have a table furnished with 
wrapping paper, twine and baskets, for 
the patrons of the Fair to use in taking 
their purchases away; also with ornamen- 
tal baskets for sale. 


Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney and Mrs. Geo. 
A. O. Ernst, of Jamaica Plain, were pres- 
ent, and promised that the friends in 
Jamaica Plain should furnish a table. 


As it is felt that each table ought to be 
a really fine one, several of the smaller 
Leagues, that could not make a large show- 
ing separately. will take a table together. 
Thus Woburn, Winchester and a third 
League will probably unite in a table. 
Watertown expects to unite with Wal- 
tham, and the friends in South Framing- 
ham with Natick, and perhaps with 
Wellesley also. There is talk of Malden 
and Chelsea joining with Somerville. 


City Point will take two tables. This 
League includes so many young people 
that its ‘‘junior contingent’’ will have a 
table of their own, and will make a spe- 
cialty of paper novelties. They will be 
glad to take orders for lamp or candle 
shades of any color desired, also for arti- 
ficial flowers, butterflies, or anything else 
that can be made of crépe paper. Suf- 
fragists in want of such articles need not 
wait for the Fair, but can be supplied at 
once, and the proceeds will go to the 
Junior City Point table. Orders may be 
addressed to Miss Abbie M. Evans, 823 
Broadway, South Boston. The older 
members of the League will have an apron 
table, as usual. 


It was voted to invite Mrs. Hallowell, 
who is a granddaughter of Lucretia Mott, 
to name her table the Lucretia Mott table. 
The ladies present from Roxbury will 
propose to their League that the Roxbury 
table be named for William Lloyd Garri- 
son. 


Mrs. Ednah D, Cheney made many val- 
uable suggestions, drawn from her ex- 
perience in the Hospital Fair and in the 
Antislavery Fairs. She said that in the 
old times they often had what they called 
“Dame Nature’s table.’’ Here all sorts 
of natural objects were arranged by Miss 
Goddard with exquisite taste—crystals, 
shells, bouquets of dried grasses which 
sometimes contained a tiny bird's nest, 
These brought good prices. 

The Warren League, at its annual meet- 
ing last week, voted to work for the Fair. 

There will be a table where candy and 
hot chocolate will be dispensed. Any 
League or individual that would like to 
take charge r getting up this table is 
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invited to communicate with Miss H. E. 
Turner, 3 Park Street, Boston. 

Another thing suggested was a table 
of dressed dolls, of all sorts, from wax 
dolls in silk attire to the rag babies which 
give children just as much delight. 
Dolls with shagbarks for heads sell 
rapidly, and few things please children 
better than dolls made of common clothes- 
pins, dressed, and with the upper end 
painted to represent a face. 

It was suggested that many persons 
dislike machine-stitched sheets and p llow 
cases, and that hand-hemmed ones always 
find a ready sale. 

Mrs. Cheney says she thinks it is time 
for all those who believe in woman 
suffrage to ‘‘get up on their feet and do 
something,’’ and she is throwing herself 
into the work with energy. Mrs. Judith 
W. Smith says she has never found so 
many people ready and glad to codperate 
in the work of a Suffrage Fair before. 

Every one is urged to look out for two 
classes of people whose help should be 
enlisted—those willing to give material 
to be made up, and those willing to give 
time to making it up. 

The first contribution for the Fair has 
been received already, seven months in 
advance, from that true and tried friend, 
Miss Sarah E. Wall. It is an immense tea 
cozy that was given Harriet Jacobs when in 
England. It is too large to be used in 
this country, but is beautifully made, and 
will be of interest from its associations. 


HOW TO WALK WELL. 


A newspaper correspondent says that 
the women of Ahmedabad ‘‘have learned 
the art of walking like queens.”’ 


In my timited experience with queens I 
have never seen one walk so well as does 
the stately working-woman of Ahmeda- 
bad. This is partly due to the fact that 
the latter wears only ashort skirt and a 
sash, with sometimes a loose half-bodice. 
Ease in attire is not, however, the main 
reason for the free gait and lofty carriage 
so conspicuous here; yet the secret is so 
simple that it is strange no fashionable 
boarding-school has caught it and adver- 
tised to turn out American girls that can 
walk. Let any young woman try this 
receipt: Put a wad of cloth or straw on 
the head and balance on this a small jug 
or pail, walking around in the position 
enforced by the balance. I think an hour’s 
daily exercise of this sort might improve 
health as well as carriage; at any rate, 
it would produce something better than 
the dragon stride of the English girl or 
the usual amble of her Yankee cousin. 


WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The Hon. Ella Scarlett, sister of Lord 
Abinger, is studying surgery at the Lon- 
don School of Medicine, to qualify herself 
for medical work in India. 


The annual meeting of the Dufferin 
Fund was recently held in Calcutta, the 
Viceroy, Lord Elgin, presiding. The an- 
nual report showed that over. 1,500,000 
women had been treated in the hospitals 
connected with the fund, or more than 
double the number treated in 1893. The 
work is regarded with constantly growing 
favor and sympathy by the natives. 


Miss Sinclair, a fully qualified surgeon, 
has been appointed by the Asylums Com- 


Claybury Asylum, England. She has had 
much experience, and was lately on the 
staff of a fever hospital. Dr. Benson, the 
woman who last held the post at Claybury, 
has been appointed to a Government hos- 
pital in Madras, at a salary of $4,000 a 
year. 

Dr. Louise A. Murray, a graduate of the 
medical college of Syracuse University, 
has just been appointed Public Vaccinator 
for Syracuse, N. Y. A New York phy- 
sician writes: ‘‘So far as I know, this is 
the first example of that fairly easy and 
lucrative office falling to a woman. Dr. 
Murray will fill it well.” . 


Dr. Mabel Spencer, of Riley County, 
Kansas, is said to be the only legally ap- 
pointed woman health officer in the United 
States. Her home is in Manhattan, the 
county seat. She is a graduate of Kansas 
City Homeopathic College, and her official 
honors rest lightly on her shapely shoul- 
ders. She keeps the record of births dnd 
deaths, sees that doctors and dentists are 
duly registered, looks after the inmates of 
the poor-farm, etc., and makes quarterly 
reports to the secretary of State. 


AID FOR THE GREEKS. 


American women sympathize warmly 
with the Greeks. At the meeting held in 
Faneuil Hall Tuesday afternoon, in re- 
sponse to the appeal of the Woman's 
Union of Athens, the historic hall was 
crowded with women from every walk in 
life, and the pale blue and white colors of 
Greece predominated among the flowers. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided, and 
there were many prominent persons on 
the platform. 

At intervals the band of the Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind played selections. 

The hall was crowded long before the 
advertised time. At 2.45 the band struck 
up a lively Grecian air, and soon after 
Mrs. Howe introduced the Rev. Dr. Ames, 
who offered prayer. 

Mrs Howe, in opening, said, in part: 


We meet to day in this hall, consecrated 
to many and precious memories, to ex- 
press our sympathy with a brave people 
that dares to make a stand for justice, 
freedom and civilization against intolera- 
ble tyranny, inhuman degradation and 
heathen barbarism. And we, free women 
of America, in this year so near the close 
of the 19th century, dare also to take our 
stand against the wicked and selfish diplo- 
macy of the nations which, in this critical 
contest, are renegade to the faith that has 
secured to them in great part the comforts 
and immunities which they themselves 
now enjoy. We are not, however, here 
to-day to execute justice upon these de- 
linguents, as we women are non-combat- 
ants. Our office is to keep the world’s 
peace. But when it must be broken, we 
should step in and bind up the cruel 
wounds that every war must make. We 
auswer to-day the agonized appeal made 
by the women of Greece, their noble Queen 
at their head, for the means to feed, 
clothe and shelter thousands of destitute 
exiles and fugitives, to whom Athens has 
offered the only possible place of refuge in 
present emergencies. | 

It is not the first time I have spoken on 
this theme. In season and out of season I 
have exhorted the women of our own 
community to combine their forces for an 
organized effort in behalf of Greece. A 
general movement cannot be put on foot 
ina day, but now that sympathy is truly 
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are pledged to administer the trusts of 
this great obligation, we may hope that no 
measure will be neglected which will put 
the seal of action on our good intentions. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore followed. After 
reviewing what Greece had done for the 
world in art, literature and civilization, 
she showed how effectively the women’s 
clubs could raise money and do a great 
work to help the cause. I wish, she said, 
we could send a well-drilled army of 100,- 
000 men. (Great applause.) She showed 
how the Turks degrade women, and eulo- 
gized the Armenians in America, who, 
poor as they are, had sent $130,000 to the 
relief of their kindred in Turkey. The 
women of Boston, she said, can at least 
equal their efforts. An enormous sum 
could easily be gathered and sent from the 
women’s clubsalone. I am notin favor of 
civil war, but I favor war on the barbarous, 
ungodly and diabolical Turks.. They are 
robbers and brigands, encouraging noth- 
ing elevating, but everything degrading. 

Other speakers were Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, Mrs. Julia 
Osgood, Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, Mr. 
Anagnos and Mr. Sanborn. 

A collection of $300 was taken up, 
which was raised by pledges to $500. 


HONOR TO GRANT. 


All Americans have good cause to honor 
Gen. Grant, but there are reasons why 
women especially should remember him 
with gratitude. He was strongly opposed 
to the licensing of the social evil by the 
State, and he hated coarse conversation. 
It has often been told how an officer once 
came up to a group of military men, say- 
ing: ‘Oh, boys, I have such a good story 
to tell you! There are no ladies present, I 
believe?’ Gen. Grant answered curtly, 
‘‘No, but please to remember that there 
are gentlemen present.’’ The story was 
not told. 


ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


There are still some Armenian young 
men available for housework. A lady in 
South Natick, who took one, writes: 

[am glad to tell you that in the main 
David succeeds well. He excels in clean- 
ing the house, and makes and bakes the 
bread well. His spirit is respectful and 
willing. 

An Armenian with a wooden leg, but 
with the full use of his hands, and very 
willing to work, is looking for a means to 
earn his living. Can any one put him in 
the way of employment? 


—— - 


LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio- 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or (2) as 
@ premium for three new subscribers to 
the WomAN’s CoLuMN; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her Own subscription, and sends two 
new subscribers. 
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Mrs. ANNA L. DicGs has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Girls’ In- 
dustrial School at Beloit, Kansas. 


A recent estimate shows that twenty- 
two acres of land are necessary to sustain 
one man on fresh meat; while the same 
area, if devoted to wheat culture, would 
feed forty-two people; if to oats, eighty- 
eight, potatoes, Indian corn, and rice, 
176; and, if to plantain or bread-fruit, 
over 6,000 people. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON con- 
tributes to the Womans Journal this 
week some interesting reminiscences of 
the time when Napoleon’s remains were 
brought from St. Helena to Paris, amid 
demonstrations of regard such as have just 
been lavished on General Grant. Mrs. 
Stanton was then visiting Europe, a bride. 


A bill for the discouragement of a cer- 
tain kind of marksmanship has been intro- 
duced in the Kentucky Legislature. The 
proposed measure makes it a misdemeanor 
to throw an egg at a public speaker, and a 
felony to hit him with it. No Kentucky 
women have indulged in egg-throwing, so 
far as heard from. Yet we are still told 
that women are too emotional to take part 
in politics. 


A Hindu women’s club house, the first 
of its kind, has just been opened in Ahme- 
dabad. It is a sort of native gymkhana, 
or exercise hall, exclusively for Hindu 
ladies. These ladies lately put their hall 
at the disposal of the Gujarat ‘‘Educa- 
tional Conference,”’ at which the principal 
topic discussed was education for women. 
The club house is a two-story building 
of marble, well ventilated, and with a gen- 
eral appearance of being all windows, so 
light and airy are the rooms. - 


Bishop Doane, of Albany, has written a 
circular letter to the Episcopalians of his 
diocese, reminding them that in 1899 he 
will have been bishop thirty years, and 
appealing for $100,000 as an endowment 
for the cathedral in Albany, begun by him 
twenty years ago, but not yet finished. 
If Bishop Doane has learned as little dur- 
ing the last thirty years on other living 
issues as he has on the woman question, 
it will be of little use to complete the 
cathedral until there is a wiser bishop to 
preach in it.— Woman’s Journal. 


The philanthropic section of the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club has begun a series of 
meetings in aid of the ‘‘Slum Sisters,” a 
part of the organization of the Salvation 
Army, who live and work among the tene- 
ments. The Kitchen Garden Association 
has a natural connection with this club, 
and has just given its third annual exhibi- 
tion at the club rooms. The work of this 
particular society aims at the final intro- 
duction into the public schools of a de- 
partment of household and domestic 
instruction for girls, which shall occupy 
the same place in the ordinary school 
course that manual training for boys now 
does. It has been in existence fourteen 
years, and has just won permission to put 
the course to actual trial in three of the 
schools for one year, provided the so- 
ciety can support the classes, after which, 
if the school board becomes convinced of 
its practical use, it will probably be per- 
manently adopted. 


HEALTH! 


REST! 


COMFORT ! 


= 

x 


The Jackson 


Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 
established in 1858. Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof-Building in the world, 
used as a Health Institution. All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. A staff of regular physicians of large 
experience; accommodations and service of highestclass. Superior cuisine directed by 
Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for illus- 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. Address, 


5 J. Arthur Jackson, [1.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 


LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN. 


Editor Woman's Column: 

The Committee on Course of Study in 
Political Science have issued a book called 
‘‘Legal Status of Women.’’ It has been 
compiled by Miss Jessie J. Cassidy. A 
great deal of labor has been put upon it, 
and careful investigations have been made 
into the present condition of the laws con- 
cerning the women of the United States. 
It is a book of especial value to all women, 
and a handy book of reference. It has 
been printed in pamphlet form and sells 
at 25 cents, post-paid. Every Women’s 
Club, W. C. T. U., Suffrage Association 
and individual woman who wishes to 
know her own status in her State, should 
possess herself of one of these pamphlets. 

It is a fact well known to all suffragists 
that a large number of States have granted 
partial suffrage, but there are very few 
persons who can tell just which States 
these are, and what form of suffrage is en- 
joyed by the women within them. There 
are so many different qualifications of the 
ballot in these States that the conditions 
are very confusing. Before deciding upon 
the value of the results in these States, 


the student of woman suffrage should be. 


thoroughly informed concerning all the 
conditions which surround its operation. 
A table giving all this information has 
been carefully prepared, and is inserted in 
this book. A table giving the suffrage of 
foreign countries is another feature. The 
law practice in many States differs con- 
siderably from the written law, and not 
infrequently courts construe the law quite 
differently from its reading. For this 
reason superficial observers are apt to 


consider the law liberal in a State where 
some decision of liberal construction has 
been pronounced. This book gives the 
law as it stands upon the statute books, 
and is brought up to date. The laws are 
stated carefully in every State upon the 
topics named. The following table of 
contents will probably most clearly an- 
nounce the value of the book: 


Chapter I. Woman’s Position in the 
Past; Early. Condition; Beginnings of 
Modern Changes. 

Chapter II. Property Rights of Married 
Women in the United States. Introduc- 
tory. Table I: Control of Property; In- 
testate Estates; Right to Support. _ 

Chapter III. Divorce. Introductory. 
Divorce Laws in the United States. 

Chapter IV. Guardianship of Children. 
Introductory. Laws in States where Par- 
ents are Equal Guardians; Laws in States 
where Parents are Unequal Guardians. 

Chapter V. The Age of Protection. In- 
troductory. Table II: Age of Consent in 
1896. Penalties for Rape. Table III: 
Progressive Legislation. 

Chapter VI. Criminality among Women. 

Chapter VII. Woman Suffrage. Intro- 
ductory. Table IV: Woman Suffrage in 
the United States. Table V: Woman 
Suffrage in Foreign Countries. 


Orders may be sent for this book to the 


Headquarters, 107 World Building, New 
York. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHAw, ALICE STONE BLACKWBLL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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